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A PHILADELPHIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


[We are indebted for the following interesting letter to Epwarp 
SHIPPEN, Esq., President of the Philadelphia School Board. We 
have made some comments upon it in the editorial department of 
this number :] 


Dear Sir, — In response to your request that I should give you 
my views in regard to the practicability and expediency of the 
abolishmert of corporal punishment in schools, I have endeavored, 
as well as my limited time has allowed, to submit to you some 
deductions and opinions, based upon an experience of the past 
fourteen years, during which time I have dispensed entirely with 
the use of such punishment in the schools under my charge. 

Having formed the opinion that the use of the rod, as a means 
of enforcing discipline and industry, was neither necessary nor 
desirable, and that the best results could be obtained by other and 
milder measures, I broached the subject to my Committee, and, 
having obtained plenary powers in regard to the substitutes which 
I was to adopt in the place of the abandoned weapon, I commenced 
the trial of an experiment which I have never since had occasion 
to regret. 

Though the proposition met with the entire approbation of the 
Committee, yet it was considered a hazardous one, and likely, in 
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its execution, to be fraught with much trouble to them, in the mul- 
titudinous cases of discipline which, they feared, would be brought 
before them at their weekly meetings; so that, while I was left 
untrammelled in respect to the means I should adopt, it was 
recommended that the change should be a gradual one, and that 
no immediate notification of it should be given to the pupils. 
Having formed an entirely different view of the subject, I 
announced my intention, in a brief address to the pupils, in which 
I asked their aid in carrying out my design. 

With respect to the large majority of the boys, [I had no appre- 
hension whatever, as to trouble, but as there were many in attend- 
ance who had been accustomed, at home, to no other argument 
than that conveyed by the rod, I anticipated some difficulty at first 
with them. I trusted however almost entirely to reasoning and 
persuasion, and rarely failed to convince a boy that his interest 
and happiness in the school depended upon a faithful observance 
of its rules. 


In a school, consisting of nearly three hundred pupils, coming 
from every grade in society, from the highest to the lowest, there 


must necessarily be many apparently naturally intractable boys, 
but I soon found that it was with just such boys that the good 
effects of the change were most plainly visible; and the experience 
of a few weeks satisfied me that in the case of many such seem- 
ingly incorrigible offenders the fault was not so much in them as 
in the unwise treatment and unfavorable influences to which they 
were subjected at home. In every such case, when persuasion and 
admonition failed to effect a reform, I made use of the power 
vested in me by the Committee, and suspended the boy, until an 
interview could be obtained with his parent or guardian, whose 
co-operation [ endeavored to secure. 

At the sacrifice of some time outside of school hours in receiv- 
ings visits, or calling myself upon such as were prevented by 
circumstances from coming to the school, I became more or less 
personally acquainted with the parents, and soon found that 
acquaiutance to be of great advantage in maintaining discipline 
in the school-room, and industry in study both there and at home. 

I would earnestly recommend every teacher to try the plan of 
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making the acquaintance of the parents of his pupils, more partic- 


ularly in the case of those who are inclined to be troublesome. It 
may at first be somewhat burdensome, and require additional 
sacrifices of time and labor in a profession the duties of which are 
admitted to be already sufficiently onerous; but he will find it of 
so much benefit in removing almost every cause of misunderstand- 
ing and want of proper co-operation, that he will not regret the 
half hour per day required to accomplish this object. 

In my own case, I devote a certain time each day, towards the 
close of the morning session (at which time the boys under my 
immediate charge are engaged in work which does not require any 
aid from me), to the reception of visitors who desire to see me in 
regard to the progress and standing of their children. This 
includes, not merely cases of suspension; as all parents who have 
any misgivings in regard to the conduct of their children, or who 
in consequence of false or garbled accounts received from them, 
are dissatisfied with their their treatment in school, are cor- 
dially invited to visit us; and in no case is a courteous explana- 
tion of the real facts unattended by good feeling between parent 
and teacher, and the subsequent co-operation of the former. 

In these visits from parents I would frequently discover, as I 
have already remarked, that the misconduct and idleness of a boy 
had its origin in neglect, or in unwise and, often, unnecessarily 
harsh treatment at home, and I would unhesitatingly take the lib- 
erty to advise another course; urging tle parents to offer every 
incentive to an honorable ambition on the part of his son; and, 
while deprecating any undue severity, I would recommend him to 
show decidedly to the child, that upon the report of his teacher 
must depend his reward or punishment at home. 

For the purpose of enabling us to obtain the aid of parents in 
this manner, the Sectional School Board of Directors caused to be 
prepared blanks for a weekly report, so simple in its character as 
to be easily understood by any parent able to read. This report 
is now in use in most of the schools of our city, and I believe 
answers well the purposes for which it was intended. It occupies 
very little time in its preparation, as it can be copied directly from 
the roll by any intelligent boy in the class, and it shows at a 
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glance the conduct of a pupil, his lessons, attendance, punctuality, 
etc., during the previous week. In its effect this report was found 
to possess far greater influence in stimulating the child to increased 
industry and good conduct than the fear of the rod ever did under 
the old dispensation. 

The frequent consultations with parents, and the use of the weekly 
report, together with an occasional exhortation or lecture to the 
boys, when time and opportunity offered, constituted my chief 
substitutes for the abandoned instrument of torture; and with 
their aid I have no desire ever to resume it. 

It may, however, be asked: “ Are there not some few who are 
still invulnerable against argument and persuasion; who are natu- 
rally so depraved as to be entirely beyond such influences?” I 
answer that I have found none such, among thousands of children 
of every condition in life and every variety of disposition. I do 
not undertake to say that there are no incorrigible children at all, 
but I do say that if a child is so depraved as to be entirely be- 
yond the reach of kindness and forbearance then the school-room is 
not the place for him, but another institution, a house of correction, is 
needed. There is no reason why a mode of punishment alike 
degrading to both teacher and pupil should be maintained in the 
schools, because, perhaps, one child in a hundred may be naturally 
so bad, or under such evil influences at home, as to be inaccessible 
to any other kind of discipline. 

In addition to the gratification of being able to dispense with 
so disagreeable a mode of punishment, I found such excellent 
results from the substitutes which I had adopted, that I was ena- 
bled to modify in a great degree another kind, which I had 
always thought was a greater infliction upon the teacher than upon 
the pupil; I mean detention after the regular school hours. Before 
the weekly report was brought into use, it was not uncommon to 
detain the idle or disorderly during a whole noontime, and seldom 
less than one hour, depriving a boy of the rest and recreation 
absolutely necessary for a proper discharge of his duties in the 
afternoon, to say nothing of the injury to his health. 

Within a few years I have diminished the time allowed for 
detention, so that it is now limited to half an hour per day; and, 
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as most cases of the kind are on account of failures in lessons, I 
endeavor to have the detention considered not so much as a pun- 
ishment, as an opportunity for the pupil to make himself more 
thorough in a lesson, which, though he may have studied it dili- 
gently, he has had the misfortune not to know perfectly, and a 
complete knowledge of which may afterwards be requisite to 
insure his promotion. As pupils who have studied their lessons 
most diligently are frequently detained by accidental failures, it 
does no harm to assume that they have all done so, and [ invari- 
ably find this mode of treatment more efficacious than harshness 
and scolding. 

Among the good results growing out of the abolishment of cor- 
poral punishment is the absence of all turmoil and trouble with 
the parents. The father of a pupil, instead of coming to the school 
greatly exasperated on account of the punishment inflicted upon his 
son, will have, in nearly every case, a perfectly amicable under- 
standing with the teacher, and go home determined to do all in his 
power to aid in accomplishing the object which concerns him so 
much, the proper education of his child. 

Another particularly gratifying result which I have experienced is, 
the almost total avoidance of cases of discipline requiring the 
interposition of the School Committee. The Committee that first 
empowered me to try the experiment found, contrary to their 
anticipations, but to their decided gratification, that their occupa- 
tion in that line was almost gone; and six months after the plan 
was adopted in the Grammar School, the Board of Directors of the* 
Third Section, then (before the consolidation of the city) compris- 
ing the whole of Southwark, ordered the abolishment of every kind 
of corporal punishment in all the schools of the Section. The 
same result has been accomplished in the Tenth Section, in which 
my present school is located, and it is a source of~no little satis- 
faction to the directors and teachers of the school that during a 
period of more than five years, but one case of discipline has been 
brought before the Committee. 

But one of the best results may be seen in the cordial and affeec- 
tionate feeling manifested by all the pupils towards their teachers. 
This is not confined to the select few who are always correct in 
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their deportment, but it is shown in an equal degree by the most 
thoughtless and troublesome boys in the school; a feeling that 
could not have existed, when it was customary for the teacher to 
report her pupils to the principal, to be subjected to a cruel and 
degrading punishment. 

It may, however, be contended that although this mode of disci- 
pline may be adapted to the temperament and capacity of some 
teachers, it will not answer for others. This depends entirely 
upon the spirit in which the teacher will enter upon the responsi- 
ble profession which he has adopted, and the industry, forbearance 
and self-command that he can bring into action in discharging its 
duties. To carry out successfully a discipline based upon moral 
suasion, a teacher should endeavor to feel for every one of his 
pupils the same interest that he would for a son or a brother. He 
must make an earnest effort to convince all that are under his 
charge that the reproof or punishment he administers is for their 
own good. He should endeavor to implant in their minds a love 
of truth and integrity, and show them how closely their future 
prosperity must depend upon the habits formed in school, and the 
reputation they will leave there behind them. He should thus try 
to elevate them in their own estimation, and having accomplished 
this, then show that he can place confidence in them, instead of 
continually making them subjects for watchfulness and suspicion. 
The most powerful aid that I have experienced in maintaining 
good order, is the feeling, which I have toa great extent succeeded 
in producing, that a falsehood is the most dishonorable crime that 
can be committed in the school-room, and I am satisfied that no 
boy in the division under my own immediate charge will deliber- 
ately tell me an untruth, either to screen himself from punishment or 
to obtain a reward to which he is not entitled. Were any boy to 
do this, he would be sent to Coventry by every one of his class- 
mates, and I could read the evidence of his falsehood in the faces 
of every one cognizant of it. 

Now this mode of treatment does away with all motive for 
misconduct. If a boy feels bound in honor and by the public 
sentiment in his class to tell the truth on all occasions, whether it 
be to his own detriment or not, he certainly can have no induce- 
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ment deliberately to commit an offence. In consequence of this 
feeling, I can leave my class entirely to themselves for half an 
hour or more, and feel perfectly confident that no breach of disci- 
pline has been committed, during my absence, or that if any rule 
has been violated through thoughtlessness, I can know all about 
it at once on asking for the offender who is himself bound in 
honor to report it. 

This may seem to some a very utopian state of affairs, and so I 
should have thought it myself some years ago, but it is, neverthe- 
less, a fixed fact, which I have tested in every possible way; but it 
is one that could never have been brought about by harshness and 
severity. 

I have endeavored, as well as my brief time has permitted, to 
give you my experience under the application of a system in which 
not only corporal punishment has been abolished, but also every 
other bordering on severity. In doing so, I have been compelled 
to speak rather more of my own success, than is agreeable to me, 
but I trust that your request to be explicit upon that point, will 
relieve me from any charge of egotism. 

PHILADELPHIA. H. ¥. L. 





COLLEGE REFORM. 


[The following paper was originally published in the shape of a 
letter to the editor of the New York Nation :] 


I do not know who may be the author of the article entitled 
“ Considerations on University Reform,” in the April number 
of the Atlantic Monthly; but I think it is one of the very 
best contributions that have been made to the education contro- 
versy which is going on among us. The realization of the prac- 
tical suggestions it contains, or something like them, seems to me 
to be only a question of time; and I write to add a suggestion or 
two in regard to points which did not come within the immediate 
scope of the writer’s article. 

The question in particular which I wish to raise is, What changes 
should impending reforms in college management make in the 
college entrance examination? Whatever may be the final value 
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put upon classical studies, as an ingredient in the higher education 
of modern times, nothing can be more certain than that their mis- 
chievous monopoly is fast coming to an end. Once within the col- 
lege walls, the student finds in our best colleges, and pre-eminently 
at Yale and Harvard, not only admirable scientific instruction, but 
a liberty of choice in the arrangement of his studies which is 
growing greater every day. He can, to a far greater extent than 
formerly, follow the bent of his inclination in the selection of his 
studies, and give freer scope to his natural or acquired tastes. 

But while this wholesome change has been going on within the 
college, the entrance examination has remained unchanged, or, 
rather, has been changing in a directly contrary direction. I know 
not why so little attention has been paid to this point, or through 
what influences’ the entrance examination, particularly at Harvard 
College, has been brought to its present pitch of absurdity. How 
absurd it is, will be evident to those not acquainted with it, from 
the statement that a young man of seventeen to be admitted to 
Harvard College under the present system, must answer papers 
requiring an accurate knowledge of all the minutiz of the cum- 
brous Latin and Greek grammars now in use, and so be pos- 
sessed of an amount of grammatical information which can only 
reasonably be required of an advanced student in those languages, 
and some of which should be reserved even for our writer’s pro- 
posed elective classical “tripos;” while the same young man of 
seventeen is allowed to enter an institution that calls itself a 


’ 


university absolutely and entirely ignorant of even the rudiments of 
every branch of natural and physical science; for in these there is 
not even the pretence of an examination. If the Creator had 
intended that the minds of boys from the age of ten to the age of 
seventeen should be fed exclusively on a diet of grammatical 
abstractions, this would be all right; but as every indication 
points in the other direction, the conclusion is irresistible that this 
college entrance examination is exerting a perverting influence on 
the earlier stages of our higher education, which is one of the 
most important, though one of the least noticed, evils under which 
we are suffering. In addition to this preposterous amount of gram- 
matical technicalities, the mere amount of classical reading re- 
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quired is (as was some time ago pointed out by one of the soundest 
and most thorough of our classical teachers, Dr. Taylor, of Ando- 
ver) largely in excess of what ought to be expected of young men 
of seventeen, if got up with that accuracy as to knowledge of the 
subject-matter which is essential to its being of any disciplinary 
value. 

The consequences of this state of things are well known to all 
classical teachers, and are very manifest in the results of the col- 
lege teaching itself. Unable to conform to the spirit of the requi- 
sitions, and yet compelled to conform to their letter, teachers are 
forced to cram their pupils; they cannot interest them; and the 
pupils themselves, forced to study Latin and Greek in this per- 
verted way, acquire the habit of studying simply for the sake of 
passing the examination — a habit which, once formed, is death to 
all real interest in what might otherwise be a delightful branch of 
study. Even if here and there the interest survives, and the young 
man desires to make himself a real classical or philological student, 
so perverted has been the method of his early instruction that he 
has to undo half his work before he becomes a real philologist. 

I am glad to see that even such a champion of classical study as 
Professor Bowen is awake to the absurdity of our present methods 
of classical study. Few will be found to sympathize with him in 
his estimate of the value of a knowledge of the position of Neptune 
or the utility of the Atlantic Cable; and certainly no true advo- 
vate of scientific study will care how many men of straw he sets 
up and labels “utilitarians” merely for the pleasure of knocking 
them down again. The contrast between his estimate of the dis- 
ciplinary value of scientific study and that contained in the recent 
discourse of Stuart Mill is a little striking. But with the admirable 
appendix to Professor Bowen’s pamphlet* I most heartily agree. 

All proposals for the improvement of our college course thus far 
made seem to me to labor under this same defect, that they do not 
begin at the foundation, do not recognize the reorganization of 
school teaching, the right arrangement of school studies, as the con- 


* Classical and Utilitarian Studies: a paper read before the American Academy of Sci 
ences by Francis Bowen. Cambridge. 
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dition precedent to the improvement of the college course that is 
to follow and be built up upon them. Why is the study of physi- 
cal science in colleges a failure with so many young men? It is 
because of the lack of all previous preparation; because during 
all the years set apart by nature for an initiation into the rudi- 
ments of those studies the boys were learning to conjugate and 
decline Greek words, trying to master all the distinctions between 
the use of the subjunctive and optative, and the infinite importance 
of not mistaking oxytones for paroxytones or \properispomena. 


What wonder that Cooke’s “Chemical Physics” discourages boys 
who have been allowed to reach the age of seventeen without 
knowing what makes the water rise in a pump! 


A great mistrust has been excited in some quarters as to the 
value of our public High Schools, partly, it seems to me, because 
their course of study has been, so to speak, bent out of shape to 
meet these perverted requisitions, and the interests of the great 
mass of the pupils have thus been made to yield to the necessity of 
getting a handful ready for college. The surest way to render 
our colleges unpopular is to divorce their interests from those of 
our public school system. 

It is for these reasons that I desire to turn attention to the very 
great defects in the entrance examination to college. Ep. 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


[We are gratified to find the views so often advocated in the 
pages of this journal sustained by the authority of names so emi- 
nent as those appended to the following Report :] 


At a meeting of the Association of New England Colleges, held 
in Providence, R. I., October 1865, the presidents of Yale College 
and of Brown and Harvard Universities, were requested to pre- 
pare a brief statement of the views which, from the discussions of 
that meeting and the meeting held in 1864, it was evident that the 
majority of the Association held concerning the ordinary mode of 
teaching both ancient and modern languages. 

The modes of teaching should undoubtedly vary, to some extent, 
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with the age of the pupil, with the nearness of the relationship 
between the language taught and the pupil’s vernacular, and with 
the object in view in learning. 

The objects in view may be classified under two heads, the uses 
to be made of the knowledge when acquired, and the usefulness of 
the process of acquisition. 

Again, the uses of the knowledge may be classified under three 
heads, arising first, from the ability to read the language, and inter- 
pret the thoughts of those who use it; secondly, from the ability to 
speak and write the language and express our thoughts to those 
who understand it; thirdly, from the light which the grammar and 
vocabulary of the language may throw upon our vernacular, or 
upon some other tongue which we may be studying, or upon the 
history of the nation using it. It is evident that for the second 
use a much greater familiarity with the tongue is required than for 
the first or third. 

Still further, the uses of the process of acquisition may be clas- 
sified under various heads, in the cultivation of memory, of the ear, 
of judgment and reasoning power, —and if the writings studied 
be classical, in the cultivation of taste and imagination, and in 
increased power to use our own language with elegance and 
force. 

The processes of acquisition involve seven different kinds of 
labor, and each of these seven kinds is divisible into two degrees of 
nicety, the one for those who would simply learn to read, the other 
for those who would learn to speak the language. For the ordi- 
nary purposes of liberal education, the first degree is sufficient. 
These seven kinds are as follows: 

first. Orthoépy; in which the degrees are the correct and the 
elegant pronunciation of the vowels and consonants in combina- 
tion. For example, a sufficient reading knowledge of German 
may be obtained without the ability to give the softened vowels in 
an elegant and easy manner, but not without knowing their 
approximate value. 

Secondly. Prosody and the laws of accent, first as they affect 
the pronunciation of prose, afterwards as they affect the melody of 


verse. For examples of the first degree, compare the English 
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words holy and wholly, boot and foot, stone, as pronounced in 
New England and as pronounced in New York. 

Thirdly. The inflections of declinable words, first of the regular 
and the frequently-recurring irregular words afterwards of the 
rarer anomalies. 

Fourthly. The vocabulary, first of the current words, after- 
wards of those more rarely met with. 

Fifthly. The derivation of words and the laws of etymologic 
changes, first in the most general and extensive laws, afterwards 
in the more anomalous cases. 

Sizthly. The syntax in its ordinary laws and usages, afterwards 
in the rarer idioms. 

Seventhly. The genius of the tongue and the spirit of its litera- 
ture. 

The tools or instruments used in learning a language are usually 
a manual of grammar, a book of exercises in reading and writing, 
a dictionary, and a work written in the tongue. These works are 
put into the learner’s hands in the order in which they are here 
named, but this is almost a complete inversion of the true order of 
study. Grammar is an analysis of the usages of a language and 
cannot be profitably and intelligently studied without some previ- 
ous familiarity with those usages. Reading ought therefore to 
precede the study of grammar, and the study of grammar be 
entered upon gradually, only as fast as the needs of the reading 
require it. The boy fitting for college should learn only so much 
of the grammar as may be required to enable him to construe 
intelligently the books on which he is to be examined; and this 
can be comprised in a very few pages of paradigms and rules. It 
would be hard to overstate the mischief wrought by forcing chil- 
dren to commit to memory several hundred pages of Greek and 
Latin grammar before they can read the simplest books written in 
those tongues. A thorough analysis of the syntactical arrange- 
ment and etymological forms of words actually found in reading 
is of vastly more intellectual value to the beginner, than the com- 
mitting of rules t0 memory can be; and of more permanent value, 
as the grammatical principles developed in studying a passage in 
which the pupil is interested are fastened in his memory by a 
natural mnemonic aid. 
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In regard to a dictionary, there is an apparent saving of time 
in using a brief vocabulary prepared for the special book which 
the student is reading, — but the apparent gain will be a loss if 
the meanings given to each word are not full and various, and 
arrayed in the natural order of their development. 

The learner should be taught to free himself as much as _possi- 
ble from dependence on the lexicon. Reading by its aid is like 
swimming with bladders, or like reading with an interlinear trans- 
lation. The meaning found in a dictionary slips from your mem- 
ory to-morrow, but the meaning discovered by a patient considera- 
tion of the context is never forgotten. The more remote the 
tongue which we are studying is from our vernacular, the more we 
must depend upon our lexicon. But let a student master Latin, 
and know one Teutonic tongue, and he can learn any language 
of western or central Europe almost without dictionary or gram- 
mar. Thus, German, English, Danish, Swedish, Italian, French 
and Spanish people, can learn each others’ languages, from classic 
writers almost without the aid of grammarians or lexicographers, 
by simply reading incessantly and attentively standard works in 
the tongue which they wish to learn. 

Of course this habit of reading does not absolutely dispense 
with the need of referring occasionally to a lexicon, nor with the 
need of studying text-books on grammar, but it prepares the pupil 
for such a study, renders it easy, and can alone render it profitable. 

One very marked advantage in larger reading and less extensive 
grammatical drill at the beginning of the course, is that of making 
the pupil most familiar with what is of most frequent occurrence, and 
thus giving due perspective to the facts and principles of the lan- 
guage, —a perspective which cannot be correctly given by the arti- 
ficial mode of using two sizes of type in the grammar. . We say 
less extensive drill—but in intensity of drill on the constantly 
recurring forms and idioms met with in reading there should be 
no abatement; the ordinary paradigms should be made as familiar 
as the alphabet. 


Another very marked error in the modern mode of teaching 
both modern and ancient language lies in assigning too much time 
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and too early a time to the writing of exercises. The absurdity 
of writing sentences in a tongue before attaining a familiarity, by 
reading or hearing native authors, with its usages and idioms, is 
curiously illustrated in a recent serious attempt to give the Portu- 
guese in Brazil “a new guide to English;” the English having 
been written by Portuguese, and being much less intelligible to an 


Englishman than Portuguese itself. Writing exercises in a tongue 
should be postponed until the student is familiar with the style of 
several native authors, has learned something of the grammar, and 
has committed to memory many passages in both poetry and prose. 


No preparation for writing Latin and Greek can be so good as 
the reading of Cicero and Xenophon; and this is true, not only 
with reference to the study of the classic authors, but it holds also 
of a more temporary preparation. That is to say, if a student is 
compelled to write an exercise, and has a reasonable time allowed 
in which to write it, he will find it to his advantage to spend the 
first half of that time in the rapid, cursory reading of a classic 
author in the language writing upon some similar topic. 

These views are not new; they have been frequently urged by 
the best writers upon education. “The only way,” says Professor 
Conant, “to impress upon the mind of a pupil the genius of a 
foreign tongue, is to impress upon it the phraseology of native 
speakers and writers. The habit of conception in conformity with 
the models thus furnished will follow of itself. The practice of 
expressing English conceptions in the words of a foreign language 
for the purpose of learning it, is not only useless, but positively 
injurious.” Yet this positively injurious method has been of late 
years made a prominent feature in the teaching both of ancient and 
modern tongues, to the great detriment of English and American 
learning. 

The natural mode of learning a new language by a direct 
attack upon the works of native authors, committing poems, and 
finer passages of prose, to memory, and endeavoring by incessant 
comparisons with the context, to elucidate the meaning without the 
aid of the lexicon, not only gives the pupil the ability to read the 
new tongue in much less time than the grammar and exercise book 
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manner, but it furnishes a vastly better gymnastic for the mind, 
stimulates the pupil to more original thought, and gives him greater 
confidence and freedom. 

We trust that a reaction has already begun, and that we may 
soon see the day return when classic writers of Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man and French literature will occupy more of the pupil’s time 
while studying those languages, than he shall give to English or 
American writers on grammar; all the processes of learning will 
then be easier and all the uses of the knowledge more speedily 
obtained. 

Tuomas HILL, 


The subscribers, members of the Committee, finding President 
Hill’s paper to be full of useful and timely suggestions, recommend 
its publication. 

THEODORE D. Woo sey. 
B. SEARS. 





COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


[We take the following from the columns of the New York Inde- 
pendent. | 


Since your visit in Michigan, last winter, some progress has 
been made in the direction of educational reform. The legislature, 
by a handsome majority, and after protracted discussion, passed 
the foilowing resolution: ; 

Resolved, That it is the deliberate opinion of this legislature that 
the high objects for which the University of Michigan was organ- 
ized will never be fully attained until women are admitted to all 
its rights and privileges. 

I cannot doubt that this result is due, in a good degree, to the 
forcible arguments which you presented before the legislature, on 
this subject. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Regents of the University, 


the question of the admission of women was brought up in a 


practical form, by the application of two young ladies, who desire 
to prosecute the study of analytical chemistry, preparatory to a 
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medical education. The Regents referred the matter to a commit- 
tee, to make report on the general question at their meeting in June 
next. It would be premature to anticipate what this report will 
be; yet there are many who believe it will be in favor of adopting 
the recommendation of the legislature. 

The University is always spoken of as “the head of the educa- 
tional system of the State.” It has for more than twenty years 
been in successful operation, and its provisions are particularly 
liberal. No charge is made for tuition, use of library, and some 
other objects for which fees are demanded in most colleges; since 
the salaries of professors and other expenses are paid mainly from 
the interest of the original endowment. The only charges are the 
matriculation fee, ten dollars for students from this State, and 
twenty dollars for those from other States, and an annual tax of 
only five dollars subsequent to matriculation.. Thus an education 
(of no inferior quality) is almost given away. Yet, strange to 
say, it has hitherto been given only to our sons, while our daughters 
have been persistently excluded from its advantages; and that, 
too, though repeated attempts have been made to gain for them 
admission, and though no other provision has been made for their 


higher education by the State. This is dooming them to an intel- 
lectual inferiority. The injustice of all this must be painfully 
obvious to every one who reflects upon it without prejudice. The 
impropriety, also, of calling the University the “head of the 
educational system of the State,’ while it excludes half of the 
youth of the State from its advantages, must be equally obvious. 
But can young ladies safely be admitted to the University? Is 


it well for them to enter the same classes with young gentlemen 
in college? This question I do not propose now to discuss. If 
there are young ladies who possess the capacity and the inclina- 
tion to pursue the rigid studies of a regular collegiate course — 
and it is not proposed nor demanded to make provision for any 
other —I should, for my part, open the way to them, and offer 
them every encouragement. 

Nor do I believe the experiment, here at least, would be attended 
with any peculiar risks to the scholarship or the reputation of 
either sex. The University abolished its dormitories years ago; 
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and with them an untold amount of mischief and folly. The 
students live scattered throughout the town, and are already 
accustomed to familiar social intercourse with most of the families 
of the place. One may see, almost every day, ladies and genile- 
men together in the library, in the different museums, and very fre- 
quently also at lectures in the chapel. It would be but a single 
step, and that not a very long one, to the class-rooms. Nor do I 
think the temptations of the town would be greatly augmeated, if 
the many young ladies who now have nothing to do but to trick 
their persons and to flirt, and nothing to think of but how they shall 
make the best match, were set to daily rigid intellectual tasks, 
with disgrace before a whole class of young gentlemen if they did 
not perform their work satisfactorily ; and, at the same time, were 
encouraged to look forward to a life of useful activity, rather than 
of pleasure and idleness. Such a diversion in the thoughts and 
aims of young ladies, accompanied with advantages for the highest 
education, would gradually, I am persuaded, work a most bene- 
ficial and wide-spread change in all ranks of society. 


OBSERVER. 
Ann Arpor, April 16, 1867. 





STUDY. 
[PART OF A LECTURE TO A CLASS OF YOUNG MEN.] 


I have been much interested in some of the themes handed in to 
me on the subject of education, and in the thoughts they contain 
respecting your own course and your future callings. I invited 
you to discuss the subject, not only because some questions relat- 
ing to it are receiving much attention at the present moment, 
but more because it was one of those topics which have the pre- 
eminent advantage of having a living, personal interest for all of 
you, and on which, therefore, you would be apt to write far better 
than on abstract topics with which you had no immediate concern, 
With some of the opinions you express, | heartily agree; from 
others, I differ, and there is one view of your course of study in 
particular, which appears in more than one of your papers, on 
which I wish to say a word. 
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The view I refer to is this. Some of you say, “We have no 
aptitude whatever for linguistic studies, and neither taste nor time 
for literature, history, poetry, or philosophy. We mean to read by 
and by, if we ever get time, but now we want to devote ourselves 
exclusively to our special object, the acquisition of that particular 
knowledge by which we expect to get our living, or the study of 
those particular sciences for which we have a special aptitude. 

I think that there is a very common fallacy hidden in such 
reasoning respecting the apportionment of our time. It is the fal- 
lacy in the reasoning of the merchant who says, “By and by 
after I have made a fortune, I will give my mind to other things,— 
but now I must make money.” So he devotes himself body and 
soul to money-getting, letting it absorb all his energies. Perhaps 
he makes his fortune; but now the tree is hopelessly inclined as 
the twig was originally bent, and he is in the condition of the 
worthy soap-boiler in the well-known story, who sold out his busi- 
ness, but stipulated that he might be allowed to come in and help on 
boiling-days. The time has gone by for the formation of new tastes ; 
the mind, plastic in youth, has become rigid and will no longer take 
new impressions; and the man is forced to remain in a business of 
which, perhaps, he is heartily tired, for lack of taste for any other 
pursuit. How much more rational is the course of a merchant I 
could name to you, who, though managing a large and important 
business, devotes a part of his time to the study, with the help of a 
maguificently-appointed microscope, of the wonders of the miuutest 
forms of animal life; or of a legal friend and neighbor of mine who, 


spite of his large practice, finds time before breakfast to read history 
an hour every day; or of the late Geo. Livermore, who was a wool- 
dealer, and at the same time had one of the rarest private libraries 
in the country; or of good Mr. Dowse, LL.D., as the students 


called him — that is, Literary Leather Dresser, who, when I was in 
college, might have been seen in the morning in his yard in Cam- 
bridgeport in his old frock, and in the afternoon in the midst of a 
choice library of old English literature. The question arises, do 
these men lose time from the pursuit even of their own profession ? 
My belief is that they gain time; that any man will accomplish 
more by having a reasonable variety in his mental pursuits than he 
will by devoting himself wholly to a single one. “Depend upon 
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it” says wise Dr. Arnold, speaking of reading —and the advice 
holds good in this connection also — “ that a mixed knowledge is not 
a superficial one; as far as it goes the views that it gives are true; 
but he who reads deeply in one class of writers only gets views which 
are almost sure to be perverted, and which are not only narrow, 
but false — whether the amount of your reading be large or small, 
let it be varied in its kind, and widely varied. If I have a confi- 
dent opinion on any point connected with the human mind it is this.” 
Dr. Arnold’s advice is as good in regard to study as to reading. 
Just as the body does not thrive when fed exclusively on one kind of 
food, and does not get a normal and symmetrical development if 
only one set of muscles is brought into play, so the mind will not 
develop all its powers if made to work too exclusively in one line 
of study. You will not lose, but gain in power to pursue success- 
fully the scientific studies which are your main object here, by 
turning your thoughts away from them, for at least a small portion 
of the time, to subjects as different as possible from them, the more 
diverse in character the better, Art and Poetry, for instance, to 
correct the mental distortion that would follow from an exclusive 
devotion to mathematics. 

But there is another important point. How far is it wise to yield 
to the native bent of our winds, if they have any native bent, and to 
consult our tastes and talents in the selection of our studies? To 
the extent of making our favorite pursuit our leading one it cer- 
tainly is wise. I have had boys sent me to prepare for college, 
whom it seemed to me preposterous to send there. One of these, 
who was always whittling out clipper boats at school, would not go, 


and nothing could make him. He has since been twice round the 
world, has commanded an ocean steamer, and is now a thriving 
merchant in Japan. What sort of a minister would he have made? 
He would have been at least a very unhappy one. Another, a 
noble fellow who was killed in the war, who was always either 


making air-pumps or trying experiments, or shooting and stuffing 

birds, devoted himself to chemistry, studied with Liebig and Gibbs, 

and at the time of his death was reckoned one of the most promising 

young chemists in America. I might give other striking instances 

from my own experience. Such men as these would have been 
30 
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unhappy and comparatively useless if they had not been allowed to 
follow the strong natural bent of their minds. Sydney Smith says 
that this isa world where all the round men get into the square holes, 
avd all the square men into the round ones. If you are a square 
man try to get into a square hole by all means, but I don’t believe 
it is the readiest way always to be engaged in square studies. One 
of the most distinguished of our young naturalists told me once that 
he was thankful he was not allowed to devote himself to natural 
history exclusively, but was made to go through a regular and 
varied course of study. 

While, then, I believe that we should give the most of our atten- 
tion to those studies for which we seem by nature best fitted, I 
believe also to some extent, in going counter to our natural tastes, 
in disciplining our minds by the study of that for which we 
have little aptitude, lest we should become mentally what a 
boatman is likely to become bodily, all arms, or a postman, all 
legs. The narrowing influence of exclusive devotion to a single 
pursuit is sure to make itself apparent in middle life or old age. 

Besides, we must remember that we are to be men and citizens, 
as well as chemists, engineers, or merchants, called upon to do 
our share of the duties we all owe to the State and to society. 
We should be ambitious to give our minds wide and liberal, and 
to avoid narrow views; aim not so much to equip ourselves with a 
profound knowledge on a great variety of subjects, for that may 
not be within our power ; — our chief strength must be expended on 
the one we are bound to know well, —as to accustom our minds to 
entertain different subjects ; to exercise our thoughts, even if we can 
go but little way, upon a great variety of topics, and habituate our- 
selves to think clearly as far as we go on matters about which we may 
never have the opportunity to study profoundly. On many subjects 


we must depend more upon our own thoughts than upon study, and 


there is a vast difference between having even a few thoughts and 
having no thoughts atall. A few thoughts will sometimes serve for 
nest-eggs; our minds will themselves hatch a great many more 
upon them. 

On this point of smattering aud superficial knowledge Arch- 
bishop Whately has some remarks which are so good that I will 
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quote a portion of them. They are to be found in his Annotations 
to Lord Bacon’s Essay on Study. 

“Crafty men contemn studies,” says Bacon; on which the 
Bishop comments thus: “ The contempt, whether of crafty men, or 
narrow-minded men, often finds its expression in the word ‘smat- 
tering,’ and the couplet is become almost a proverb: 


‘A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring.’ 


“ But the poet’s remedies for the dangers of a little learning are 
both of them impossible. None can ‘drink deep’ enough to be in 
truth anything but superficial; and every human being that is not 
a downright idiot must ¢asée. 

“Tt is plainly impossible that any man should acquire a knowl- 
edge of all that is to be known on all subjects. But is it then 
meant that on each particular subject on which he does learn any- 
thing at all he should be perfectly well informed? Here it may 
fairly be asked what is the ‘well’? how much knowledge is to be 
called ‘little’ or ‘much’? In most subjects the utmost knowl- 
edge that any man can attain to is but ‘a little learning’ in com- 
parison of what he remains ignorant of. The view resem- 
bles that of an American forest, in which the more trees a man 
cuts down the greater is the expanse of wood he sees around him. 

“ But supposing you define the ‘ much’ and the ‘little’ with refer- 
ence to the existing state of knowledge in the present age, would 
any one seriously advise that those who are not proficient in 
astronomy should remain ignorant whether the earth moves or the 
sun? .... . The other recommendation of the poet, ‘ taste not ’— 
that is to say, have no learning —is equally impossible. The 
truth is, everybody has and everybody ought to have a slight and 


superficial knowledge —a ‘smattering’ if you will—of more 
subjects than it is possible for the most diligent student to acquire 
thoroughly...... 

“What then is the ‘smattering ’— the imperfect and superficial 
knowledge — that really does deserve contempt? A slight and 


superficial knowledge is justly condemned when it is put in the 
place of more full aud exact knowledge. Such an acquaintance 
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with chemistry and anatomy, e. g., as would be creditable and not 
useless to a lawyer, would be contemptible for a physician; and 
such an acquaintance with law as would be desirable for him, 
would be a most discreditable smattering for a lawyer. 

“It is to be observed that the word ‘smattering’ is applied to 
two different kinds of scanty knowledge — the rudimentary and the 
superficial; though it seems more strictly to belong to the latter. 
Now as it is evident that no one can learn all things perfectly, it 
seems best for a man to make some pursuit his main object, ac- 
cording to, first, his calling ; secondly, his natural bent ;' or, thirdly, 
his opportunities ; then let him get a slight knowledge of what else 
is worth it, regulated in his choice by the same three circum- 
‘stances.”* [Eb. 





Editor's Department. 





A PHILADELPHIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — We have printed in another part 
of this number an interesting communication from Mr. H. Y. LAupERBacn, 
one of the Grammar-masters of Philadelphia, describing his experience in the 
conduct of a school without resort to corporal punishment. 

We think that our readers will find it an interesting document though they 
may not subscribe to all its positions. We cannot agree with Mr. Lauderbach in 
thinking that corporal punishment is necessarily degrading to teacher or pupil, 
or in believing that all children who cannot be managed without it are fit candi- 
dates for a house of correction. We are sure there are many schools in Massa- 
cbusetts where such punishment is rarely resorted to, and where no blow is ever 
struck improperly, in which a class of children are retained, and taught success- 
fully, who could not be be retained if the power to punish were taken away. 

Though we have set ourselves against the sudden and hasty abolition of 
corporal punishment, we have never doubted, for a moment, in regard to its final 
disappearance, or to the possibility of dispensing with it now, under favorable 
circumstances, and by teachers as well fitted for their work, as Mr. Lauderbach 
evidently is. But it is to be noted that his circumstances are exceptionally favor- 
able. His school is a small one, containing only three hundred pupils, and his 





* Bacon's Essays, with Annotations by Richard Whately, p. 446. 
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assistants, we may fairly suppose, are well trained, and carefully selected. How 
far he has had to exercise the power of rejection or expulsion he does not tell 
us. How far he is favored by the character of the children, and what may be the 
amount of moral support he draws from a greater degree of interest felt in his 
school than is commonly felt in the public schools of our great cities, we do not 
know ; we should think, however, that in these respects, his surroundings must be 
very different from those in which many Grammar-masters are obliged to live and 
work. Especially does the case become far more complicated when, instead of 
three hundred, there are gathered together, in one school, seven or eight hun- 
dred, or even a thousand children, and the teacher must depend upon a staff 
of half-trained and inexperienced assistants, as is now too often the case. We 
should like, too, if we had the opportunity, to compare the course of study estab- 
lished, and the amount of study required in the school of our correspondent, with 
those of our own; we are satisfied that the need of severity in the discipline of 
our schools arises partly from the absurdity of the tasks required in them, —an 
absurdity for which School Committees and the public, not the teachers, are 
responsible. 

Nevertheless, we are glad of the account of any experience that shall help bring 
the time nearer when the rod may be dispensed with, and to record any practical 
testimony to the possibility of mild discipline. We think that many parallels 
could be found in New England ; if not, we must be content to yield the palm 
to our Philadelphia friends, and learn of them. 





Primary ScHoors. — We visited the other day, in the course of our official 
duties, a Primary School containing upwards of ninety children, a large propor- 
tion Irish. ‘The room was bare and dingy, looking about as cheerful as a county 
jail. The teacher was faithfully laboring at her duty, hearing a class read a 
delectable piece from Hillard’s Primary Reader, on the wickedness of throwing 
stones. We did not at all agree with the doctrine, and mentally wondered 
when the genius would arise capable of making a good primary reader. A 
spelling class was called. ‘“ There” said the teacher, “ see what sort of lessons I 
am required to set these children,” pointing to the long columns of unintelligible 
words. “ Yes,” said we, “ if they were Greek words printed in English letters 
they would be about as intelligible and about as useful, wouldn’t they ?” 
‘* Exactly,” said she, and we fully believed her. The children, however, rattled 
them off in fine style, and no doubt they and their parents congratulated them- 
selves on their wonderful progress in “ learning.” When, we mentally queried, 
shall we arrive at the point of recognizing that “ learning” does not consist in 
cramming children with unmeaning words? ‘The rest of the ninety odd children 
were in their seats. A few had books open before them, but the majority of the 


school were of quite too tender an age to care to pay more attention to books 


than was absolutely necessary. The most were sitting idle; rows of little 
urchins in front, each in a little arm-chair, looked up with great round eyes at 
that mysterious phenomenon, the ‘‘ Committee.” Two youngsters in a distant 
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corner were pulling each other’s hair. We saw, but the teacher didn’t; how 
could her eyes be everywhere at once? We did not tell. Another couple 
had a contraband ball; we did not tell. We wanted to give them all balls 
and have a good romp with them—a very unbecoming sentiment for a 
“Committee.” A little urchin was seated disconsolate on the floor behind 
the teacher's chair —in disgrace. We wanted to ask for what outbreak 
of mother Nature he had been condemned. We said to the teacher that 
we should think it would be very difficult to keep order among so many 
little unoccupied heads and hands, and at the same time attend to her classes, 
Yes, she said, wearily, it was very hard work; and we fully believed her, and 
unprofitable work too; —small blame, however, to her, for she was faithfully 
performing her appointed task. “ How many hours are they kept in school ?” 
‘‘ Five,” was the answer. We thought of the results of good Mr. Chadwick’s 
investigations : — “* Experienced teachers have testified to me that they can and 
do exhaust the capacity of mental attention to lessons requiring mental effort of 
the great average of children attending the primary schools of England in less 
than three hours of daily book instruction, viz: two hours in the morning and 
one hour after the mid-day meal.” “ Very young children can only receive 
lessons of one or two minutes’ length. With increasing growth and cultivation 
the capacity increases to five minutes, then to ten; and, at from five to seven 
years of age, to fifteen minutes. With growth and cultivation, by the tenth year 
a bright, voluntary attention may be got to a lesson of twenty minutes,” etc. 
We mentally wondered whether if cotton mills were built in violation of all the 
laws of physics they would pay dividends; and whether the time would ever 
come when it could be thought a matter of as much importance to regulate the 
proceedings of our schools by the laws of physiology and psychology as it is to 
build water-wheels to act in accordance with the laws of gravitation. 

“ The children are very much pleased and interested when I tell them a 
story,” said the teacher, * and I have been thinking of buying a little geography 
I saw the other day, called ‘Our World,’ to read to them; but I don’t dare 
occupy too much time with such things, for fear I should not come up to the 
requisitions of the Committee.’ “ We will send you Miss Hall’s ‘ Our World,’ ” 
we said, “and we beg while we are your Committee, that you will obey the rules 
of common sense, and teach the children in a way to interest them.” 

Alas! we wish that good people instead of making such an uproar about cor- 
poral punishment would look a little into the tasks these good, faithful girls are 
set to do, and instead of adding to, would try to lighten their burdens, by 
importing a little common sense into primary teaching. 


CLassicaL Srupres.— The Cincinnati Educational Times quotes the follow- 
ing paragraph from an article on the Great Schools of England published in the 
New York Tribune: 


“ A recent pamphlet on this subject, entitled ‘ Classical and Scientific Studies 
and the Great Schools of England.’ has made some stir, and doubtless satisfied the 
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minds of many who never knew the discipline of thorough classical culture. 
Whoever has known this advantage, and has come to appreciate the influence 
which he has thereby gained over men through a proper use of his own language, 
whoever has enjoyed the food of thought found in ancient sages— the source 
from which all our modern wise men in poetry, art, or science largely draw — 
will, we are sure, never be shaken in his opinion by the logic or the rhetoric of 
Mr. Atkinson.” ° 

We trust that the writer of the articles referred to has taken a more accurate 
view of the English Great Schools than he has of our pamphlet; if he has not, 
his lucubrations are not worth much. It is not the value, in its proper place, 
of “ the discipline of thorough classical culture,” that we there or elsewhere have 
called in question. It is the value, first, of the style of classical education to be 
found in English schools; and, secondly, the claim of classical studies to be con- 
sidered the sole, or even the chief, foundation of every form of liberal education. 
In regard to the first point, our damaging evidence was all drawn from the 
pages of the Parliamentary Report of a Commission of the very highest charac- 
ter; and in consequence of that report these great schools themselves are now 
undergoing important organic changes, forced upon them by the spirit of the 
times. In regard to the second point, we think that no one who gives even a 
glance at the aspect of educational affairs can fail to see that the monopoly 
which classical studies have so long enjoyed is gone forever, and that whatever 
part they may continue to play in the education of certain professions, they will 
never form the chief, much less the sole, foundation of the higher education of 
this country. Surely men may hold this view without being stigmatized as ene- 
mies of classical studies. 

The position that a man must study Greek in order “to acquire a proper use 
of his own language” is contradicted by all experience, and is too absurd to 
need refutation. The whole paragraph is a fair specimen of the sort of common- 


place assertion to which bigoted advocates of the classics are apt to have resort 
in lieu of argument. 


CLASSICAL VERSUS ScrENTIFIC Epucation. —“ That is all very well as to 
their politics,” said Arminius, ‘* but J] want to hear about their education and 
intelligence.” “ There, too, I can satisfy you,” I answered. “ Lumpington was 
at Eton. Hittall was on the foundation at Charterhouse, placed there by his 
uncle, a distinguished prelate, who was on» of the trustees. You know we Eng- 
lish have no notion of your bureaucratic tyranny of treating the appointments 
to these great foundations as public patronage, and vesting them in a responsible 
minister ; we vest them in independent magnates, who relieve the State of all 
work and responsibility, and never take a shilling of salary for their trouble. 
Hittall was the last of six nephews nominated to the Charterhouse by his uncle, 
this good prelate, who had thoroughly learnt the divine lesson that charity begins 
‘at home.” “ But I want to know what his nephew learnt,” interrupted Arminius, 
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“and what Lord Lumpington learnt at Eton.” “They followed,” said I, “ the 
grand, old, fortifying, classical curriculum.” “ Did they know anytbing when 
they left?” asked Arminius. “I have seen some longs and shorts of Hittall’s,” 
said I, “ about the Calydonian Boar, which were not bad. But you surely don’t 
need me to tell you, Arminius, that it is rather in training and bracing the mind 
for future acquisition — a course of mental gymnastics we call it — than in teach- 
ing gny set thing, that the classical curriculum is so valuable.” “ Were the minds 
of Lord Lumpington and Mr. Hittall much braced by their mental gymnastics? ” 
inquired Arminius. “ Well,” I answered, “during their three years at Oxford. 
they were so much occupied with Bullingdon and hunting that there was no 
great opportunity to judge. But for my part I have always thought that their 
both getting their degree at last with flying colors, after three weeks of a famous 
coach for fast men, four nights without going to bed, and an incredible consump- 
tion of wet towels, strong cigars, and brandy-and-water, was one of the most 
astonishing feats of mental gymnastics I ever heard of.” 

“ That will do for the land and the church.” said Arminius. “ And now let us 
hear about commerce.” “ You mean how was Bottles educated?” answered I. 
“ Here we get into another line altogether, but a very good line in its way, too. 
Mr. Bottles was brought up at the Lycurgus House Academy, Peckham. You 
are not to suppose from the name of Lycurgus that any Latin and Greek was 
taught in the establishment; the name only indicates the moral discipline, and 
the strenuous, earnest character imparted there. As to the teaching, the thought- 
ful educator who was principal of the Lycurgus House Academy — Archimedes 
Silverpump, Ph D.,— you must have heard of him in Germany ?— had modern 
views. ‘We must be men of our age,’ he used tosay. ‘ Useful knowledge, living 
languages, and the forming of the mind through observation and experiment, 
these are the fundamental articles of my educational creed.’ Or, as I have heard 
his pupil Bottles put it in his expansive moments after dinner (Bottles used to ask 
me to dinner till that affair of yours with him in the Reigate train): ‘ Original 
man, Silverpump! fine mind! fine system! None of your antiquated rubbish 
— all practical work — latest discoveries in science — mind constantly kept ex- 
cited — lots of interesting experiments — lights of all colors — fizz! fizz! bang ! 
bang! That’s what I call forming a man.’” 

“ And pray,” cried Arminius, impatiently, “ what sort of man do you suppose 
this infernal quack really formed in your precious friend Mr. Bottles ?” “ Well,” 
I replied, “1 hardly know how to answer that question. Bottles has certainly 
made an immense fortune ; but as to Silverpump’s effect on his mind, whether it 
was from any fault in the Lycurgus House system, whether it was that with a 
sturdy self-reliance peculiarly English, Bottles, ever since he quitted Silverpump, 
left his mind wholly to itself, his daily newspaper, and the Particular Baptist 
minister under whom he sat, or from whatever cause it was, certainly his mind, 
qua mind —” “ You need not go on,” interrupted Arminius, with a magnificent 
wave of his hand, “I know what that man’s mind, qué mind, is, well enough.” 
— Matthew Arnold in the Pall Mall Gazette. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

We regret to have to announce the resignation of Mr. J. W. ALLEN, Superin- 
tendent of the Westborough Reform School. We do not think that the public 
will be satisfied without a full explanation of the causes which led to this step on 
the part of a gentleman so pre-eminently qualified for the difficult post which he 
has filled with such honor to himself and advantage to the State. 

Haverhill Schools. We unintentionally did injustice to our Haverhill friends 
in a paragraph in our last number. “ The evils of the district system,” writes a 
correspondent, ‘‘ are confined to the suburbs, comprising a territory over twelve 
miles in extent, and very sparsely populated. In District No. 1, containing a 
population of ten thousand, we have fifteen schools thoroughly graded, and under 
the instruction of twenty-five competent teachers, several of whom I am happy to 
add, take the Massachusetts Teacher.” 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 
OuaGu. 

The pronuciation of words ending with ough causes much trouble to those 
who are not familiar with the English language. The different sounds given to 
this combination have probably been the result of accident. They are subject 
to no rules, and as custom alone determines the sound, so nothing but memorv 
and a familiarity with the language can determine the pronunciation of each 


particular word. So far as I can discover, there are in the language thirty 


words ending with ough. These have seven different and entirely dissimilar 
sounds, namely :— Like 6, as in go, foe; like Off, as in doff, off; like ok, as in 
lock, flock; like ou, as in doubt, about; like i, as in tune, true; like iff, as in 
ruff, cuff; like ip, asin cup, sup. 

The following is a list of the words, with their definitions and the letters which 
designate the several sounds. Those marked (*) are obsolete, and several others 
are nearly so. 

Although, like 6, — notwithstanding, though. 

Anough,* like uff, — sufficient, enough. 

Berough, like 6, — a corporate township. 

Bough, like ou, —a branch of a tree. 

Chough, like uff, —a sea bird (a bird of the jackdaw kind). — Shakspeare. 

Clough, like off, — allowance in weighing goods. 

Clough, like iff, — a cleft in a hill. 

Cough, like off, — a certain action of the lungs. 

Dough, like 6, — unbaked bread. 

Enough, like iff, — sufficient. 

Furlough, like 6, — leave of absence (military). 

Herborough,* like 6, — a harbor, a place of temporary residence. 

Hiccough, like ip, — a kind of spasmodic cough. 

Hough,* like 6, —a hoe. 

31 
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Hough, like 6k, — a joint of an animal. 

Lough, like 6k, — a lake (Scotch). 

Lough,* like aff, — preterite of laugh. 

Plough, like ou, — a farming utensil. 

Rough, like iff, — not smooth, uneven. 

Shough,* like 6k, — a shaggy dog; a cross between a dog and a wolf. 
Shough, like i, — an exclamation to frighten birds. 

Slough, like ou, — a quagmire. 

Slough, like uff, — the cast-off skin of a snake. 

Sough,* like aff, — a whistling wind; a sewer or drain, 

Tharborough,* like 6, — a peace officer, similar to a constable (English). 
Thorough, like 6, — complete, perfect. 

Though, like 6, — notwithstanding, although. 

Through, like a, — from side to side within the surface. 

Tough, like iff, — possessing tenacity in a high degree. 

Trough, like off, — a vessel made of a hollowed log. 

Below are the same words arranged in classes with reference to their sounds : 


Class 1, like 6. | Class 4, like ou. 
Although, Bough, 
Borough, Plough, 
Dough, Slough. 


Furlough, 


Herborough, | Class 5, like a. 
Hough, Shough, 
Tharborough, Through. 
Thorough, | Class 6, like iff. 


ry 
Though. 


Anough, 
Class 2, like off. Chough, 
Clough, Clough, 
, Enough, 

Lough, 


Rough, 
Class 3, like 6k. Slough, 


Cough, 
Trov zh. 


Hough, Sough, 

Lough, | Tough. 

Shough. Class 7, like ip. 
Hiccough. 

There is no doubt but the last word, hiccough, belonged originally to the 
second class, with its primitive, cough; and it is a question, whether hiccough 
should not now be pronounced as if it were spelled ‘* hiccoff-” 

The would slough, in the fourth class is, at the “ West,” frequently pronounced 
as if it belonged to the fifth class. Thus the bend of a river, which has been 
left by the stream, in consequence of a cut or new channel, and therefore becomes 
a miry waste, is called a slough, and pronounced “ sli,” or like slew. 
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In regard to the word Jough, in the third class, a word should be said. Lough, 
meaning a Jake, in Scotland has the English sound of /’k or lock. In Ireland 
the same word, with the same meaning, is differently pronounced. The vowel 6 
has the same sound, the k is dropped, and the word terminates with the vowel 
sound, uttered forcibly, somewhat aspirated, and with the open throat. Proba- 
bly no proper English word can be given as a key to this sound, which can there- 
fore be known only by description or by vocal enunciation. 

Besides these words, which belong, in a legitimate sense, to the language, sev- 
eral proper names are in common use, which, if put in their proper classes, would 
increase the list. Thus, CLouGu is spelled like a word in the second, and one in 
the sixth class, yet, as a proper name, it is pronounced like the fourth class; and 
HovuGu, spelled like a word in the first, and one in the third class, as a proper 
name belongs to the sizth. Also BRoUGH, a proper name, is pronounced like the 
words in the sixth, GouGH, like words in the second class, and Bartough, Good- 
nough, Greenough, McCullough and McDonough are like the first class. 


E. B.D. 


A LESSON IN GRAMMAR. 


[From a MS. Grammar for Young Children, by Mr. Chase, of Watertown.]} 


Lesson III. 

What do scholars who study Grammar call the names of all things ? 

Write on your slate six nouns. 

Have you written the things themselves, or their names ? 

Which is a noun, the name of any thing, or thing itself? 

If I say ‘* Good scholars look at their teacher when they recite their lessons,” 
do you know what I mean ? 

If I say “ Idle scholars gaze about the school-room,” do you know what I mean ? 

If I say, “ As, they, will, and,” do you know what I mean ? 

Do you think I mean anything ? 

Do you understand me when I say “ Good children obey their parents” ? 

When words are used so as to tell something that can be understood about any 
person or thing, they are said to form a sentence, because the word “ sentence ” 
means a set of words which form complete sense. 

Now, tell which of the following sets of words are sentences, and which are not : 
George studies very diligently. James plays at ball. In top up is can so. Is 
Delaware called Middle State a? 


Lesson IV. 


I gave you some examples in your last lesson, and asked you to tell me which 
were sentences; do you find the name “ George,” in one of those examples ? 

Is that example a sentence ? 

What is said about George ? 

What is said about James, in another of those examples? 

What is said about Mary, in another ? 
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Is the example which has the word Delaware in it a sentence ? 

Can you place the words in that example so that they will form a sentence? 

What will they then tell about Delaware ? 

The name of the person or thing that a sentence tells something about is called 
the subject of that sentence, just as your parents speak of the subject of a lecture, 
when they mean that which the lecturer talks about. 

Sugar is made in Louisiana. 

What does this sentence tell about ? 

What does it tell about it ? 

Whom does each of the following sentences tell about ? 

Julia reads well. Marietta has gone home. Fanny writes finely. Thomas 
has left school. 

If I say, “ in, as, homeward, him,” do I tell about anything ? 

If I say, “ trees field,” do I tell anything about the trees ? 

Do these words, “ trees field,” form a sentence ? 

Do you think words, which do not form a sentence, can have a subject ? 

Which of the following examples are sentences, and what are their subjects? 

Elephants live in India. Dogs are found in almost all parts of the world. 
Will horses large there. Cats were worshipped in Egypt. Cattle hay. The 
Red Sea is between Asia and Africa. 

Lesson V. 

When do words form a sentence ? 

What is the subject of a sentence ? 

Birds fly. Is this a sentence ? 

What word is the subject of it? 

What does the other word show that bird do ? 

Birds fly from one tree to another. Is this a sentence ? 

Is it a longer ora shorter sentence than the other ? 

Which word in this sentence shows what birds do ? 

If you take that word, alone, will it tell what birds do? 

If you take the other words, without that, will they tell what birds do? 

Fishes swim. Fishes swim in the water. 

How many sentences are there here ? 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


Meeting at the Educational Room, Saturday, March 16th. 

Mr. Cuases, of Watertown, Chairman. 

The question for discussion was: Ought corporal punishment to be abol- 
ished in our public schools ? 


The debate was opened by the Chairman. If, he said, we were descending 


the river St. Lawrence in a steamer, we should sometimes find ourselves floating 
in a narrow channel, with the bank on one side and dangerous rocks on the 
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other. A little carelessness or ignorance in the pilot, a failure to move the 
helm at the right moment, and to exactly the right degree, would precipitate us 
either against the bank on one side, or upon the rocks on the other. Now what 
fits a man for such emergencies? Is it general education? Would the doctors or 
lawyers on board be competent, by reason of their mental cultivation and exten- 
sive knowledge, to give advice? Surely not. Nothing but actual experience in 
piloting is of any avail. It would be considered the height of presumption for 
such men to attempt to give advice to the helmsman who knows every winding 
of the channel from having repeately passed through it. And yet, we see, of 
late, advice proffered constantly to teachers regarding methods of school man- 
agement, by men who have never taught a day, and who, consequently, know 
nothing practically of the matter; and if they do not at once conform to such 
advice, they are assailed with the greatest fury. By the community at large, 
experience seems to be not enough respected. It is too much the custom, also, 
to reason from isolated cases. ‘That the right to punish corporally is sometimes 
abused proves nothing. Nobody favors the abuse of it, and yet a single case in 
which it 2s abused, is made the occasion of fierce denunciation of all who use it. 
He once had a child who long lay at the point of death. Every means was tried 
in vain, till the physician resolved to try calomel. When young, he had himself 
had his health nearly ruined by the use of calomel. He had therefore a strong 
aversion to it, and at first hesitated about allowing it to be tried. He reflected 
however, that the wrong use of it in his own case was no indication that the 
proper use of it might not dogood in another. He accordingly gave his consent, 
and the child was cured. Why not find fault with the Creator for occasionally 
killing people with lightning? In his opinion, people were oftener injured by 
lightning than by corporal punishment. He believed there were modes of pun- 
ishment far worse than whipping. He thought that the strenuous opponents 
of flogging often used methods far more objectionable When teaching in the 
city of Washington, he was once talking with a teacher who was a professed 
moral suasionist, and asked him what substitute he used. He for a long time 
evaded the question, but on being pressed, stated that he tied pupils by their 
hands to a hook in the wall, and there kept them till they were subdued. He also 
related another instance in which a little girl, only five years old, who had been 
at school but a few days, and was required by the teacher to name a letter which 
she persisted in saying she did not know. The teacher did not whip her, but 
shut her. up in a dark closet till school closed. She commenced screaming, 
and, after she was taken out, continued to scream during four days and nights, 
when she died. These are, it is true, extreme cases, but they show first, that 
there are worse punishments than whipping, and secondly that those who do not 
practise corporal punishment are likely to resort to means that are far worse. He 
would say, let us use the means provided and sanctioned by Providence, and if 
we cannot use them without abusing them, let us resign. Let not this monster 
which we are now combating rear its head again among us. 

Mr. Frost, of Waltham, stated that he had been a teacher for thirty-one 
years. He had, during all that time, been in the constant habit of observing 
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carefully different modes of discipline and instruction. He began at a time 
when the teacher was a nobody, working for eight dollars a month, and “ board- 
ing round;” when the ferule reigned supreme, and whea a matter of two or 
three broken ribs in a winter was no uncommon occurrence. All other profes- 
sions have advanced. Teachers, however, judging by the fashionable outcry 
against them, are but the unimproved relics of a barbarous age. They have 
still some old-fashioned notions, and are, to some extent, governed by the pre- 
cepts of a certain old-fashioned book now almost forgotten. He had noticed with 
piin the fierce strife lately waged against them. He did not hesitate to say that 
the doctrine lately promulgated at Cambridge would, if carried out, open the 
doors of every prison in the country. In fact, there must be authority in every 
organization ; and there must also, of necessity, be submission. Authority which 
cannot, in case of need, enforce itself, is utterly valueless. All admit that in 
society, law must be enforced, and this is surely no less true in school, The rules 
must be obeyed, and to say that those who cannot be persuaded into obedience 
must be suffered to disobey, is to strike at the foundation of all government. 
That he might not be accused of favoring the indiscriminate use of the rod, he 
would lay down the following as his theory: that “the minimum of punishment 
is the maximum of excellence,” other things being equal. So he would say that 
the fewer we can send to jail, consistently with good order, the better. This did 
not imply, however, that men should not be sent there when the public safety 
demands it, nor did the former rule imply that corporal punishment could not 
be rightfully resorted to when demanded by the good of the school. There seems 
to be in the community a strange jealousy of teachers. A lawyer loses many 
cases, and is still employed, and still considered a skilful practitioner. A doc- 
tor may lose many patients, and yet be considered, on the whole, successful, 
Let, however, a teacher make a single failure, or what is alleged to be 
such, and at once not only he but the whole body of teachers is set 
upon by the press and the public with curses and execrations. 

Mr. Watton, of Lawrence, said that before he commenced teaching he 
considered corporal punishment wholly unnecessary, and now that, after an 
experience of more than twenty years, he had left the profession, he began to 
feel so again. While he taught, however, he discovered that either he had not 
that consummate skill and tact which are so often talked about, or that in some 
way circumstances did not favor him, for he found himself obliged, occasionally, 
to resort to it. He went once to Cape Cod to teach, with his head full of the 
idea of governing by moral suasion. He tried every means, and actually grew 
thin with his efforts, and went through the term without striking a blow. The 
scholars, be thought, liked him, and so did the parents; still he felt dissatisfied 
with the result. The next term he commenced again upon the same plan. 
Again he grew thin by his efforts to avoid the use of force. He succeeded as 
ill as before, and still felt that the session, so far as progress was concerned, 
was a failure. On one occasion he kept a boy after school for the purpose 
of “laboring” with him. He went through the stereotyped formula so familiar 
to teachers. He told the boy “bow much better he would feel” if he did 
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well; how it would please his parents, ete. He then went on to say that “ if 
it had been Smith or Jones he should not have been surprised, but that from 
’ when he was suddenly floored by the boy’s 
blurting out,** I ain’t no better’n the rest on ’em.” After this he gave up his 
extreme ideas, and resolved to punish if the good of the school required it. The 
testimony of practical teachers seems to be uniform to the effect that force is some- 
times necessary. Among the rules of his school was one that a boy who was tardy 
at recess was liable to be whipped; and, sometimes, by one blow of the terule, 
judiciously given, the evil was checked for a whole year. He should be very 
sorry to see corporal puvishment abolished while the present system of instruction 
exists. 


‘him’ he expected better things; ’ 


Mr. Tnompson, of \Vest Cambridge, being called for as one who was opposed 
to corporal punishment, said that he would correct that statement. He was not 
opposed to the judicious use of force. He thought it very liable to abuse, 
because it was such an easy method. It requires much self-control and sagacity 
to use it always properly. It is very commonly done to secure some immediate 
result. Sometimes, however, it might be well to consider whether an end better 
worth obtaining might not be secured by different means. He referred to the 
malignant manner in which teachers were frequently held up to public scorn. 
He recently heard a person state at an educational meeting, that if teachers had 
not mental and moral force enough to govern without physical force, they had 
better resign; that they were not engaged to “train menageries.” Such 
remarks are, of course, in themselves, unworthy of notice, but they show a state 
of feeling in the community which is to be deplored. He thought if a boy was 
persistently obstinate and unruly it was cruel not to punish him. Expelling is 
foolish. Punishment may benefit, but expelling never can. If a scholar cannot 
be made to obey in school, he certainly would not do so in the world. He 
thought there should be a limit as to age. It was, however, difficult to fix any 
age, as the matter is controlled so much by circumstances. He would never 
punish in the presence of others. He had never punished in his own school. It 
was, however, a High School, where it was not generally supposed to be 
necessary. 

Mr. Situ, of Dorchester, said that the question should be changed to 
“ ought punishment to be abolished?” This was the real matter now at issue in 
this vicinity. If it should be done away with in school, it certainly should be in 
the world at large, where men are more developed. It was easy to draw a pic- 
ture of schools or communities governed entirely by moral suasion, but let it be 
tried. Let Boston do away with its police force, and when a drunken brawl 
occurs, let those who think themselves so well fitted to reform by love, take the 
culprits and reform them. No one would be so insane as to propose this, and 
yet it is this same principle which it is proposed to establish in school. It is 
often said, even by those who do not believe in abolishing corporal punishment, 
that although sometimes necessary, it is the worst, and should always be the 
last resort. He thought this was not alwaysso. Ifa boy is wilfully troublesome 
in school, he may, if the teacher will spend time enough, be brought to order 
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without force. But is this the best way? Is it just or right that forty-nine other 
scholars should be deprived of the labor of the teacher, and that his whole time 
and attention should be given to one who maliciously disturbs the school. He 
believed it wholly wrong. The evil effects of whipping, too, are very much 
exaggerated by those who know nothing practically of the matter. Do we not 
all know that if it is properly and skilfully applied, the boy is in most cases hap- 
pier as well as better after it ? 

Mr. Frost, of Waltham, did not believe in fixing the limit for the use of cor- 
poral punishment at different ages for boys and girls. We all know that some 
girls are younger at fifteen than some boys are at ten. We know, too, that some 
boys are far more refined — ladylike, if we may use the expression — than some 
girls. His own experience had taught him that we find ten ugly boys where we 
find one ugly girl, but that the girl, when’ found, is worse than the whole ten boys. 
He then related an incident in illustration of this, in which he was obliged to use 
great severity with a girl, but where it was attended with the happiest effects. 
He received a present from the girl immediately after, in acknowledgment of the 
good she felt had been done her. Although the girl was poor, and the present 
of no intrinsic value, yet he had treasured it up as far more precious to him than 
all the costly testimonials which he had ever received. 

Mr. Cotiar, of Roxbury, thought that the discussion was more for the 
public than for teachers. Among those who are obliged to do the work of 
training large bodies of children there is scarcely any difference of opinion upon 
the subject. There are certain sophistries with which the truth is obscured in 
the public mind, which should be cleared away. Much misapprehension exists 
by reason of the misapplication of terms. The word “inflict,” for instance, 
seems to carry with it a forbidding significance. He thought that if some other 
word were used it would deprive the opponents of corporal punishment of one 
great advantage. We ali know how much is often gained for one side, by being 
able to fix upon the other an opprobrious epithet. A familiar illustration of this 


’ 


was seen in time of the “ round-heads” in England, and still later in the time of 
our own late war. We really did serious damage to the southern cause by simply 
affixing to its partisans the [proper] title of “rebels.” This advantage has been 
mercilessly used against teachers of late. We should strive to divest the subject 
of all fsuch false coloring. It is virtually assumed by our detractors that all who 
favor corporal punishment, favor the abuse of it, and all are condemned for 
the occasional indiscretions of a few. The fact is not sufficiently realized, that 
as a noted author’says, children are “ semi-savages ” ; that is, are only partially 
developed, and cannot therefore, be appealed to in the same manner as adults. 
Dr. Arnold hasjwell sai¢ that there can be no real degradation where there is 
no real sense of indignity as is the case with most children. People commonly 
talk as though the teacher were the enemy of his scholars, which is wholly con- 
trary to the truth. 

Mr. Haaar, of the Salem Normal School, said, that were the question put to 
him, “are you in favor of corporal punishment?” he should uuhesitauogly 
answer, yes. If, however, he were asked, if he favored the frequent resort to it, 
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he should answer, as promptly, no. In whatever he might say, he wished to be 
understood as opposed to its common use. He was obliged, in the discharge of 
his official duty, to express his opinion upon the subject. His instruction 
amounted, generally, to this. It may be proper for you to use force. If, how- 
ever, you find yourself obliged to resort to it frequently, you may well question 
your fitness for the profession. Use it only in extreme cases. If it comes to a 
question of obedience with the rod, or disobedience without it, choose the former. 
It is a common notion that corporal punishment is of necessity disgraceful. He 
did not consider it so. What is it? The infliction of bodily pain as the penalty 
of wrong doing. Let us take a lesson from the methods of Providence. If we 
eat twice as much as we should, we suffer physical pain — are corporally pun- 
ished by Providence. So if we put our hand in the fire. No one, however, 
considers the punishment disgraceful. It is merely a warning to us not to commit 
the same indiscretion again. So with achild in school; by inflicting pain upon 
him, we simply warn him not to repeat the offence. The only difference seems 
to be that in one case we see who does it, and in the other we do not. The real 
degradation is in the sense of having done wrong, not in the fact of being pun- 
ished. He remembered, when a boy, being punished wrongfully. He knew, 
however, that he experienced no feeling of disgrace. It is very easy, and very 
beautiful to theorize about managing entirely by love; but the real question is, 
Is it practicable? In the course of twenty-five years of teaching, he had resorted 
to corporal punishment three times. He often doubted, however, whether he 
should not have done better if he had used it oftener. He should mention also, 
that he had taught mostly in High Schools, where the scholars were of advanced 
age, and required less forcing. In a school composed, as some schools were, 
mostly of boys of low character, he saw not how it was possible to do away with 
it. Mr. H. then reiterated his statement, that he did not believe the frequent 
use of it ever to be necessary. 

Mr. Brown, of Boston (Bowdoin School), said, that he had recently listened 
to a discussion of this subject in the city of Boston, where every opponent of 
corporal punishment, and among them a member of the Cambridge School 
Committee, admitted that it was sometimes necessary. In imaginary schools, or 
in a theoretical world, it may be dispensed with, but in schools as they are, and 
in the world as it is, it must, he thought, be sometimes resorted to. Young 
teachers are generally obliged to resort to it frequently; older ones less often. 
While, however, we are obliged to manage so many dispositions, and accomplish 
so much in so short a time, it seems impossible, except in those rare cases where 
the teachers are almost angels, to maintain proper discipline without it. He 
formerly taught in Cambridge, and while there, was obliged to punish very often, 
Ile hada very large number of scholars all in one room, and when cases of disorder 
occurred, was obliged to take the quickest way of settling them. In his present 
school, he had had only five cases reported in the past three months, and 
those not inflicted by him. His best teacher had reported one case, but had 
remarked at the time, “ I ought to have reported ‘six. She then explained, 
that she had several girls who had been badly brought up; who were almost 
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insensible to other influences, and to whom it would, in her opinion, be a positive 
benefit. She was unwilling, however, to have her name associated with those 
of the indiscriminate advocates of corporal punishment. If such is the state of 
things in a girls’ school, not unfavorably located, it was easy to imagine what it 
must be in some of our boys’ schools, where the scholars are nearly all from the 
lowest class of society. He then referred to a school in which the master, in 
deference to the wishes of the Chairman of his Committee, forbade his teachers 
using corporal punishment without consulting him. The effect upon the school, 
which was composed mostly of foreigners, was such, that in a short time, the dis- 
order was almost unbearable, and the teacher upon whom the care of the school 
devolved, in the temporary absence of the master, was obliged to use a great 
deal of force in bringing the school again to order. He found, that in some of 
the rooms, the boys ran out and in almost at will; the books were torn, and the 
room defaced. It is frequently said, that whipping should be always the last 
resort, He thought, however, that a skilful teacher might sometimes use it profit- 
bly without waiting to try everything else. He was glad, for his part, to see 
the discussion, which had arisen upon the subject. He thought it would be pro- 
ductive of good in rendering teachers more careful, not to use force on slight 
occasions. He was satisfied that we were running too much towards the other 
extreme. ‘ 

The meeting was the largest one that has ever been held — the room being 
crowded. It is to be hoped the same full attendance may be continued, as it 
conduces much to the interest of the discussions. 


GEO. K. DANIELL, JrR., 


Secretary. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


LirE AND Works oF Horace Mann. Edited by Mrs. Mary Mann, in five 
volumes. Vol. If., Lectures and Annual Reports on Education. Cambridge: 
Published for the Editor. 12mo, pp. 571. 

It would be utterly superfluous, at this day, and in a Massachusetts Teacher, 
to praise the life and writings of Horace Mann. We think, however, that 
our readers will be glad of the following analysis of the educational part of 
his collected works which has been handed us, and for the information that the 
Life, by his widow, as well as this volume of educational matter, and the volume 
soon to succeed it, may be purchased separately. We do not agree with Mr. 
Mann in all the points of his educational philosophy; but we do not know how 
a teacher of common schools can dispense with the perusal of his writings in 
the work of preparation for his duties. 


Horace MAnn’s Works. In a series of 4 vols. 


The first two volumes of this series contain seven lectures upon Education, 
delivered immediately after Mr. Mann was made Secretary of the Board of 
Education, and published by him at the request and by the unanimous vote of the 
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Board of Education. These lectures are chiefly upon the practical aspects of 
education, and the subject is treated in a popular manner. 

“ The more didactic expositions of the merits of the great cause of education,” 
to quote the words of his preface, “and some of the relations which that cause 
holds to the interests of civilization and human progress,” he has endeavored to 
set forth in the Annual Reports, which constitute the remainder of the two vol- 
umes now republished. 

Mr. Mann adds, in this preface, “Some of the following lectures have been 
delivered, not only before different audiences in Massachusetts, but in other 
States; and in several instances, the author has seen, not only illustrations and 
clauses, but whole sentences taken bodily from the lectures, and transferred to 
works subsequently published. Should cases of this kind be noticed by the 


_ reader, he is requested to compare dates before deciding the question of plagia- 


rism.” 
The leading topics treated in the different reports are as follows : 


1. Organization of schools.- Duties of school committees and towns. Moral 
instruction. School-houses (in Supplementary Report). 

2. Visitations made to different parts of the State. Methods of teaching 
reading and spelling, and the general subject of language. 

3. School conventions. Establishment of Normal schools. Reading books. 
Libraries. 

4. County conventions. Abstracts of school returns. District system. Union 
system. Discipline. Apppropriations of money. School-house architecture. 
Warming and ventilation. Extra schools. Select schools. Private schovls. 
Teachers. School morals. Attendance. School committees. Superintendents. 
Parental interest. Examinations of schools. 

5. Examination of teachers. Pecuniary value of education, testified by 
directors of manufacturing establishments, in letters answering a circular of 
inquiry. 

6. Compensation of teachers. School registers. School-district libraries. Phys- 
iological instruction. Replies of distinguished physicians to a circular letter of 
inquiry upon the public health. Physiological dissertation. 

7. Tour in Europe. Description of charitable educational establishments. 
Of deaf mute instruction by articulation. Of the instruction of idiots. Prus- 
sian common schools, Real, or technological schools. 

8. Normal schools. Letters from Normal school teachers. Graduated tables, 
showing the proportionate appropriations of school-moneys by different towns. 
Teachers’ Institutes. Bible in schools. Distribution of school-moneys. Power 
of towns to raise moneys. Vocal music. 

9. Retrospect of progress. School motives and school vices. Emulation. 
Methods of Instruction. 

10. Improvements. State school fund. Massachusetts system. School laws. 
Religious liberty. Source of the wealth of Massachusetts. 

11. The power of common schools to redeem the State from social vices and 
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crimes. Circular letter of inquiry upon this subject addressed to experienced 
teachers. Replies. 

12. Summary of progress. Physical education. Intellectual education as a 
means of removing poverty and securing abundance. Political education. 
Moral education. Religious education. Supplementary report. Suggestions 
for rendering the office of Secretary more useful and less laborious, based upon 
the obstacles he had had to contend with, from want of aid and furtherance from 
the State. 

The third volume of the series contains miscellaneous lectures upon education 
in its various aspects. 

The fourth volume contains anti-slavery and political speeches, delivered in 
Congress; a lecture on liberty, hitherto unpublished ; and a letter to Mr. Gar- 
rison, published only in the Liberator. 

The price of the volumes is $3.00 each. The two first volumes can be taken 
without the others, if desired. 


Tue Bankrupt LAW OF THE UNITED STATES, 1867, with Notes, and a 
Collection of American and English Decisions, by Edwin James. 8vo, pp. 
335. New York: Harper & Bros. 

“ The practitioner who has to do with the Bankrupt Act,” says Child’s Pub- 
lisher’s Circular, “ will find this book almost indispensable, as a relief from case- 
hunting, and a storehouse of authorities.” 


BACK-BONE PHOTOGRAPHED, FROM THE SCALPEL. By Edward H. Dixon, 
M. D. New York: R. M. DeWitt. 12mo, pp. 396. 
The “ Scalpel” is, if we are not mistaken, a sort of independent and partially 
heretical medical journal. The book is a curious medley of good sense and 
rather absurd attempts at fine writing. 


Tue History or Penpennis. By Wm. Thackeray. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 8vo; 2 vols. in one, pp. 392 and 372. 


Handsomely bound in one compact volume, with all the original illustrations 
and a steel engraving of the author, here is one of the masterpieces of the great 
modern satirist for $1.25!—a far better investment than the same amount of the 
ephemeral rubbish of the day. 

We have received the first No.of the Maryland Educational Journal, published 
in Baltimore, with E. 8S. Zevevy, Esq., of Cumberland, as the managing editor. 
We have only room to say, that it is one of the neatest of school journals, and 
that we cordially welcome it as a fellow laborer. 


Several book-notices are unavoidably postponed to our next. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Problem by T. H.; a brief article on Latin Pronunciation and The News- 
paper in the School-Room will be printed in our next. 








